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The New Aquarium 


E ARE ON THE wAy —at last! “We” means that good work- 
W ing partnership comprised of the City government and 
our own institution. This autumn Commissioner Moses 
recommended to the Board of Estimate of the City that an 
appropriation of $537,500 be made in order to meet the 
construction costs and opening expenses of the first stage of 
this great new project. In making this recommendation, he 
stated the satisfactory fact that our Society was prepared to 
put up a similar amount. Favorable action regarding this 
appropriation has been taken by the City and consequently 
we expect that by next Spring “the dirt will fly” and that the 
building of the initial stage of the New Aquarium, which we 
have planned for over so long a period, will actually be 
under way. 

It has indeed been a long time to wait, for the old Aquarium 
at the Battery was closed because of the construction of the 
Brooklyn Battery Tunnel, way back in 1941. The momentous 
world events of World War II and the Korean War, with 
their economic aftermaths, resulting in restrictions on new 
construction, have been the direct cause of so great a delay. 
We can only hope that there will be no other similar inter- 
ruptions and that when this first part of the New Aquarium 
is constructed we may find the funds and go on to the com- 
pletion of this superb project. The greatest city in the Western 
World needs this institution where the life of the inland 
and ocean waters may be viewed by its citizens, as well as 
by visitors from far and wide. This objective will be a driving 
purpose for our Society in the years that lie immediately ahead. 
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No Comment!” 


o BABY PLatypusss at the Bronx Zoo this 
Ne: That is the story in a nutshell, as 

practically everyone who reads a news- 
paper or owns a radio or television set has known 
since November 5. 

As was reported in the September-October is- 
sue of Anrmat Kincpom, we had hoped and 
expected that Penelope had babies in an under- 
ground nest in her clay bank. Her behavior 
pattern in recent months indicated that she did. 
Already international celebrities as the only living 
Platypuses outside of Australia or Tasmania, 
Penelope and Cecil had again been in the news 
since July, because their actions suggested prob- 
able parenthood. But our Platypuses muffed the 
big chance for further laurels. When we dug 
into Penelope’s clay bank, we found exactly 
nothing . . . nothing, that is, except numerous 
tunnels — and Penelope herself. No nesting 
chamber. No eucalyptus leaf nest. No young 
Platypuses. 

To get the proper perspective on that bitter 
moment, it is necessary to think back over the 
previous four months. Our hopes had first been 
kindled on June 21, when Cecil and Penelope 
were observed in courtship. Those first few 
hopes had grown stronger and stronger as Penel- 
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No 
Baby 


Platypus! 


By ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


ope subsequently carried nesting material into 
her tunnels, and then remained underground, 
to the best of our knowledge, for almost a week. 
We thought she was incubating eggs. When she 
reappeared, she demonstrated a ravenous appetite, 
which was another good sign. Throughout Aug- 
ust and September and October, Penelope con- 


Digging in Penelope’s clay bank started at 8:48 A.V 
The screen wire was a protection against marauders 


tinued to consume great quantities of crayfish, 
earthworms and coddled eggs nightly. We were 
almost certain she must have babies. 

We would not know for sure, however, until 
we opened up the clay bank, which we would 
have to do with the coming of cold weather. 
Of course, there was the possibility that any 
young Platypuses might leave the nest and ap- 
pear in the swimming tank before we opened 
the clay bank, but we did not count on that 
happening. 

During October we decided to build a new in- 
door Platypusary so that Penelope and her off- 
spring could be exhibited during the winter. 
Plans were drawn up and the new Platypusary 
was speedily constructed. 

By the last week in October, the new Platypus 
home was almost ready. Tension grew, for it was 
almost time to dig. We had delayed digging for 
as long as possible, so that the young could be 
left undisturbed until they were close to the 
weaning age. We already had had a wonderful 
break with the weather, for one warm sunny 
October day followed another until the end of 
the month. We could not stretch our luck too 
far, so it was decided that unless a sudden cold 
spell forced us to dig earlier, we would open the 
clay bank on Thursday, November 5. By this 
time, any young would be almost sixteen weeks 


old. At that age a young Platypus should be 


about thirteen inches long, weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of a pound, and be about ready to start 
foraging for itself. 

As subsequent events showed, we were lucky 
only in the choice of the date for digging. The 
day was bright and sunny with the temperature 
in the fifties. Less than twenty-four hours later 
the thermometer had dropped to below freezing, 
and a sudden snow storm blanketed the New 
York area. 

Bright and early on the morning of November 
5, all was ready for the suspense-laden occasion. 
Wheelbarrows, shovels, trowels and tarpaulins 
were ranged at the scene. Scales for weighing the 
Platypuses were placed near at hand, as were 
three grass-lined travelling cases to be used for 
carrying them to their new home. A special 
platform for the convenience of press photog- 
raphers had been built over Penelope's pool. 

While almost two-score officials, reporters and 
photographers watched with ill-concealed antici- 
pation, the digging was started in a corner of 
the clay bank, furthest from the wooden burrows 
and pool. Everyone settled down to a long 
watch, for there were over 280 cubic feet of 
earth in the pit, and the digging had to be done 
very slowly and carefully. Bit by bit the earth 
was removed, exposing tunnel after tunnel at 
various depths. At 10:45, after two hours of 
digging, only a two-foot-wide strip of earth next 


Every tunnel — and there was a honeycomb of them 
just below the surface — was carefully investigated. 


Half-way through the job and the hard-packed earth 
had a tendency to come away in large chunks. 


Getting close! Only a few cubi 
feet of earth remained and eaci 
tunnel might reveal the babies 


Penelope herself came to light 
at 10:45 A.M. when all but the 
last two feet of dirt was gone. 


to the wooden burrows remained to be explored. 

It was then that a movement was observed in 
one of the partly exposed tunnels. Then a patch 
of dark brown fur was seen. Almost simultane- 
ously there was a movement at a hole two feet 
away. Then a Platypus backed out of a third 
hole between the other two, and was quickly 
picked up by Keeper John Blair. 

For one triumphant moment, we were almost 
sure that we had seen two animals, and that this 
was a young one, almost as big as its mother. 
But a second look showed us that it was Penelope. 
Anxiously, we explored the few remaining tun- 
nels. There was nothing more. 

With the faint hope that we might somehow 
have overlooked a deeper tunnel or nest, every 
bit of earth was then removed from the clay 
bank. Finally, the wire bottom was exposed, but 
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nothing further was found. None of Penelope's 
tunnels had been any deeper than two-and-a-half 
feet below the surface. Several small chambers 
or blind pockets were exposed, but no room con- 
sidered to be large enough for a nesting chamber 
was found. No nest or eucalyptus leaves were 
found, either. 

After being photographed and weighed, 
Penelope, in a highly nervous state, was placed 
in her new quarters in the Heads and Horns 
Museum. In spite of her enormous intake of 
food all summer, she weighed only 1.56 pounds, 
as compared with 1.73 when she was placed in 
the outdoor Platypusary last spring. Her fur was 
in fine condition, her tail showing none of the 
patches worn bare by “pugging,” which nursing 
female Platypuses sometimes show. 

The male Platypus, Cecil, was then weighed 


and he was transported to the new Platypusary, 
too. He weighed in at 3.14 pounds, as compared 
to 3.65 in the spring. It is planned to exhibit 
the animals alternately this winter, when they 
have settled in their strange new quarters. 

So it is that our 1953 Platypus breeding 
attempt ended in failure and disappointment. 
Though the outcome is now finally known, part 
of the uncertainty and puzzlement we had felt 
all summer still remains. We still don’t know 
what happened to the nesting material which 
Penelope took into her clay bank. And we don’t 
know what induced Penelope to go through all 
the motions, with no results. 

What happened to the eucalyptus leaves? All 
the evidence shows that Penelope took leaves 
into her clay bank — we do not know just how 
many, but a considerable quantity. Some trace 
of them should remain, for they should not en- 
tirely decompose in four months underground, 


It was moving day for Cecil, as 
well as Penelope. Keeper Blair 
took him from his wooden tunnel. 


And this is Penelope after it 
was all over — excited and mov- 
ing fast, not at all penitent. 


ye 


especially if all were put in one place. It is 
possible that Penelope never built a proper nest. 
She may merely have taken leaves into her bur- 
rows and dropped them at various places in her 
tunnels. There they might disintegrate indi- 
vidually, from the dampness and from the wear 
and tear of Penelope’s daily comings and goings. 

Lastly — why, oh why, did Penelope act out 
Platypus breeding behavior so closely, all to no 
avail? Several theories might account for it. 
Penelope may actually have laid eggs and even 
hatched baby Platypuses. Something perhaps 
happened to destroy the eggs or tiny babies at an 
early stage. Again, it is possible that Penelope 
was ready for mating in June, but that the 
moment when mating and fertilization of her 
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ova should have occurred had already passed 
when she and Cecil were given the opportunity 
for mating. Her aroused maternal instinct might 
still function and cause her to go through all the 
phases of maternal behavior without actually 
laying eggs. 

All the above, of course, is mere conjecture, 
for we will never know all the details of what 
actually happened. In spite of our disappoint- 
ment, we still have hopes for the future. ‘There’s 
always next year. 


In this attractive new Platy- 
pusary in the Heads & Horns 
Museum, Penelope and Cecil are 
fo be on exhibition this winter. 


N MY FIRST LONG visit to Central America, I saw just enough of 
the trogons to give them a unique place in my esteem. A family 
of birds so lovely, so retiring, with habits so shrouded in mystery, 

became for me the type and symbol of the marvelous bird-life of tropical 
America, far richer and more brilliant than that of any northern land. 
The males are clad in glittering, iridescent colors: green, golden-green, 
metallic violet or blue on the upper plumage, with bright red, orange 
or yellow on the under parts. The duller females are brown, gray or 
slate, with the yellow or red of the abdomen often less extensive and 
brilliant than on the males. Trogons are about as big as pigeons and 
doves but have a distinctive manner of perching, holding themselves 
upright with their tails pointing almost straight downward. Their bills 
are short and stout. Their flight is strongly undulant, like that of many 
woodpeckers. The calls of trogons are full and mellow, or more rarely 
loud and raucous, too simple in form to be called songs except in a tech- 
nical sense. With that dignified, upright carriage, elegant attire, gentle 
ways and usually restrained voices, the trogons are the perfect gentlemen 
of the tropical American bird-world, as the toucans are its buffoons and 
the woodpeckers its industrious artisans. 

My first half-year in Central America was passed amid the banana 
plantations and winding lagoons of the Almirante Bay region of Panama, 
where I dwelt too far from the forest to meet many trogons. But the 
following year I lived in the Lancetilla Valley of northern Honduras. 


The Elusive 


Massena 


Trogon 


By ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


San Isidro del General, Costa Rica 


A very rare picture of an adult 
Massena Trogon (at left, and be- 
low). It is carrying insects to 


the young in its nest nearby. 
Photos by Alfred O. Gross 
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Within an easy walk of my lodging began 
the magnificent rain-forest that spread with 
scarcely a break over the steep slopes of the 
coastal mountains. The tall, slender, crowded 
trees rose to heights of well over a hundred feet, 
and beneath their lofty canopy the light was dim 
and subdued even at mid-day. The undergrowth, 
rich in small palms, was rarely so dense that it 
seriously retarded a man’s advance as in the 
neighboring second-growth thickets, where every 
forward step was won at the cost of vigorous 
swinging of a sharp machete. In this stately for- 
est I began to learn the ways of the distinctly 
woodland birds. 

As in all localities where a man dwells for a 
while, I soon discovered favorite spots amid the 
surrounding wilderness, too vast ever to be thor- 
oughly explored in the detailed, time-consuming 
manner of a naturalist. One of these was a nar- 
row dell, not far within the edge of the forest, 
through which a stream of clear mountain water 
leapt and tumbled down a boulder-strewn bed, 
pausing here and there in a fern-rimmed pool 
where hummingbirds dipped for their baths. In 
this enchanting spot I found my first baffling nest 
of the Royal Flycatcher, a yard-long mass of 
tangled vegetable fibers that one never would 
have taken for a bird’s nest. This first exciting 
discovery called for repeated visits, which in turn, 
as so often happens, led to other momentous dis- 
closures. One morning, when I went to visit the 
flycatcher’s nest hanging above the mountain tor- 
rent, a male Massena Trogon, resting quietly on 
a bough above the stream, calmly viewed me and 
my companion as we clambered laboriously over 
the slippery rocks. One of the bigger trogons, he 
was a stocky bird clad mostly in glittering green, 
except his bright red breast and belly and his 
wing coverts minutely pencilled with black and 
white. His short, thick bill was red. I thought 
that he needed only a crest of upstanding feathers 
and a long, curving train to rival in splendor his 
relative the Quetzal, perhaps the most gorgeous 
bird of the Western Hemisphere. But at that 
time I knew the Quetzal, a species confined to 


The author’s first Trogon nest was discovered 
by accident in a termitary attached to the 
trunk of a forest tree. There were three large 


eggs, in tints of palest blue, in the cavity. 
Photo by Alexander F. Skutch 


the highlands, only from pictures and _ stuffed 
specimens, which never give an adequate con- 
ception of this superb creature in all its vital 
glory. 

The following day I noticed a hole in the 
trunk of a small tree growing beside the stream, 
close by the point where I saw the trogon. Pick- 
ing up a stone, I tapped against the trunk. My 
pulse leapt up when the brilliant bird flew out, 
not from the hole on which I had my eye, but 
from a big, black termites’ nest attached to the 
other side of the trunk. It was my first trogon’s 
nest, in an unexpected situation. 

The thick, slippery trunk, encumbered with 
vines and air-plants, repulsed my effort to scale 
it and see what the nest contained. In the after- 
noon | returned with a helper, bringing a ma- 
chete and some cord. We cut two long poles 
which we notched, then tied short lengths of 
branches between them, and soon had a ladder 
that would reach the nest, fifteen feet up. ‘The 
trogon had flown out as we worked. Eagerly | 
climbed up and stuck my hand into the black- 
ness of the hole that opened in the side of the 
termitary, for even with an electric torch it was 
impossible to see the bottom of the nest cavity. A 
short tunnel led obliquely upward into the top 


of a roomy chamber. On the bottom of this, re- 
posing merely on some hard, black chips of the 
material of which the termitary was made, my 
fingers encountered three large eggs. Carefully I 
lifted them out, one by one, and found them of 
the palest tint of blue, verging on whiteness. 
They were soiled with a gummy substance to 
which many minute particles of the birds’ feath- 
ers stuck closely, giving them a mottled aspect. 
A few soft-bodied, white soldier and worker ter- 
mites crawled over my hand, evidence that the 
thick-billed birds had carved their nest chamber 
into the heart of an occupied termitary, almost 
as hard as wood, and defended by a legion of 
soldiers ejecting a white, viscous substance from 
their syringe-shaped heads. However effective 
this gum may be in embarrassing the movements 
of ants and other insect enemies, it had proved 
to be an inadequate defense against the birds. 
With affectionate care I replaced the eggs, 
elated by the prospect of following, day by day, 
the development of the nestlings that I hoped 


Beside this stream in the rain forest of Hondu- 
ras the Massena Trogon made its home. Here 


hummingbirds came fo bathe in the little pools. 
Photo by Alexander F. Skutch 
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would hatch from them, until they grew feathers 
and flew off into the forest. Each time that I 
visited the dell, I tapped the trunk to make the 
incubating bird fly out of the termitary, and 
thereby learned something of the division of 
labor between the two mates. Between eight to 
half-past eight in the morning and four to half- 
past four in the afternoon, it was invariably the 
green male who emerged. Earlier or later in the 
day it was his slate-gray, red-bellied mate, who 
apparently spent the night on the eggs. Usually 
the bird that I had disturbed perched quietly on 
a bough not far off, slowly raising and depress- 
ing its tail and uttering not a sound; for the 
trogon, despite the dash of its upward swoop to 
pluck a berry from a twig while it poise; momen- 
tarily on beating wings, is one of the most phleg- 
matic of birds. One noon, however, the male 
flew to a branch above the torrent and called re- 
peatedly, wuk wuk wuk wuk wuk, the notes fol- 
lowing each other rapidly with a slight increase 
in pitch. This call was in no sense melodious. I 
thought it rather subdued, in keeping with the 
dignified, retiring conduct of its author; but as I 
toiled up the mountainside between the thorny 
palm trees I discovered that it had great carrying 
power. 

After I had learned the hour when I might ex- 
pect it to occur, I waited to witness one member 
of the pair relieve the other of the duty of incu- 
bation. Late one afternoon I concealed myself 
behind a rocky ledge, above which I had piled 
some leafy boughs through which I could peer. 
I had not long to wait, for at very nearly the ex- 
pected hour the female trogon dropped down 
from the high trees and came to rest on a bough 
above the stream. Then she flew to a perch di- 
rectly in front of the doorway of the nest. The 
male stuck forth his head, and a few moments 
later flew quietly out and away. A minute later 
his mate entered. The whole exchange of duty 
was effected without the utterance of a note 
audible to me, or any sign of greeting between 
the two partners. 

Early the following morning I retired behind 
my ledge of rock beside the rushing current, 
where, tormented by a swarm of merciless mos- 
quitoes, I waited quietly for the male trogon to 
come and relieve his mate of her long night's 
brooding. The sweet, pure notes of a Gray's 
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Thrush, sounding even more ethereal in the dim 
recesses of the forest than in the cleared lands 
where this songster is more frequently heard, 
mingled with the murmur of falling waters and 
the wild piping of the Royal Flycatchers foraging 
across the stream. An hour dragged by and still 
no trogon appeared, although it was past the time 
when I had learned to expect him. Weary at last 
of feeding insatiable blood-suckers while I fruit- 
lessly watched, I was just slipping forth from my 
retreat, when he appeared as though from no- 
where and took his usual perch above the stream. 
I quietly slid back to my place of concealment, 
apparently unnoticed by the bird, who remained 
sitting very upright, slowly raising and lowering 
his tail. He flew to a second twig, then to a 
perch directly in front of the entrance. When his 
mate failed to show her head, he called in his 
lowest voice. Although his notes were inaudible 
to me above the laughter of the stream, I clearly 
saw the vibrations of his throat. Still no response! 
Flying now to the doorway, he poised on wing 
before it for a moment, then perched and called 
again. At last he entered. Seven minutes later a 
bird emerged from the termitary and flew swiftly 
away through the forest beyond the stream. In 
the deep shade its plumage looked so dull that I 
felt sure it was the female. Could two birds find 
room in the chamber, and was this the mate who 
was so reluctant to come forth? Advancing now 
to the tree, I tapped the trunk with a stone — 
but no trogon obeyed my request to come out. 

I climbed the ladder to learn the meaning of 
this puzzling behavior. On its topmost round lay 
some downy gray feathers, tipped with red. 
There were more of these on the broad surface of 
a heart-shaped aroid leaf close below it. I sensed 
tragedy. Had I not just seen the trogon fly out, 
I should not at once have stuck my hand into the 
dark cavity; for I had encountered snakes and 
wasps and fiercely stinging ants in the interior 
of abandoned birds’ nests often enough to make 
me cautious. I well understood the male trogon’s 
hesitancy in entering; for the snake or sharp- 
toothed rodent, or whatever else had raided the 
nest during the night, might still be lurking 
within. 

On the bottom of the deserted chamber my 
fingers encountered only a few fragments of egg- 
shell and some seeds regurgitated by the incubat- 


: 

These fruits, with bright 
red shells and white and 
pulpy interior, are favor- 


ites of the Massena Trogon. 
Photo by Alfred O. Gross 


Massena Trogons four days 
old. They were hatched in 
a termitary on Barro Col- 


orado, in the Canal Zone. 
Photo by Alfred O. Gross 


ing birds, mixed with the debris of the termitary 
that covered the floor. It was beyond doubt the 
male whom I had seen steal away so quietly 
through the woodland. Some mishap had be- 
fallen his mate and her eggs during the long 
night shift, and an empty nest remained to greet 
him on his return in the morning. As I walked 
sadly back to the plantation, I should have given 
much for some intimation of his feelings as he 
flew off alone into the forest. 

For weeks afterward, as I wandered through 
the mountain forest, I tapped the trunk of every 
tree which bore a termites’ nest; but never from 
another did a bird dart forth. More than fifty 
years earlier, in his magnificently illustrated 
“Monograph of the Trogons,” John Gould had 
expressed the conjecture that the remarkably 
heavy bill of Prince Massena’s Trogon would be 


found of some special use to the bird. But to the 
famous English bird artist the trogons were 
merely glittering skins; he knew little about their 
habits, and not a great deal had been discovered 
since he wrote. The excavation of the nest cham- 
ber in a hard termitary is the use which Gould 
conjectured long ago, 

I made my last visit to the mountain torrent 
early in November, just after the rainy season 
had reached its climax with a tremendous down- 
pour of twenty-two inches in two days. The cur- 
rent tumbled down its rocky bed with a thunder- 
ous roar, but the turbidity that marked the crest 
of the flood had gone and its forest-filtered water 
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was again crystal clear. The aspect of the dark 
surrounding forest had altered little since June, 
when I found the trogons’ nest; there were still 
scarcely any bright flowers to relieve the greens 
of the multiform foliage. On the side of the 
termitary where the entrance to the nest had 
been, a circular patch of dark brown contrasted 
with the dull black of the rest of the surface. I 
sought the ladder that I might climb up and ex- 
amine the changes that had occurred, but the 
dampness had long since rotted the cords that 
bound it together and the pieces had been car- 
ried away by the flood. With the midrib cut from 
a huge palm leaf, I prodded that black mass until 
a swarm of white termites poured out, proving 
that their nest was well populated. They had 
regained full possession of their citadel and re- 
paired the damages that the trogons had wrought. 
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The tragedy of the trogons was but an episode in 
the life of the termitary. 


AS I LOOK BACK after the lapse of many years, 
it is easy to see the mistakes which as a 
novice in the study of tropical birds I made at my 
first trogon’s nest. I should have watched it 
throughout the day from a carefully-sewn blind 
of substantial cloth rather than at selected in- 
tervals from behind leafage that only partially 
concealed me. But since these trogons were less 
suspicious of man than many other birds, this 
was not a serious mistake. A graver blunder was 
leaving the heavy ladder against the nest tree 
between visits, instead of carrying it a good way 
off after each inspection of the nest. In tropical 
rain-forest, the predation upon birds’ nests is far 
heavier than is usual in northern fields and wood- 
lands, so that in even the most cunningly con- 
cealed of these tropical nests the probability of 
disaster is greater than that of success. Moreover, 
it has sometimes seemed to me that any interfer- 
ence by man, even a light touch which might 
leave a telltale human scent, decreases the nest’s 
chances of escaping predatory creatures. But this 
must always remain a mere conjecture, for it is 
obviously impossible to compare the success of 
the nests that we find and examine with those 
which remain undiscovered. 

In later years, I found in various parts of Cen- 
tral America the nests of eight other kinds of 
trogons, including the glorious Quetzal. Some 
were in decaying trunks; some, like that of the 
Massena Trogon, in hard black termitaries; and 
some in big wasps’ nests made of silver-gray car- 
ton. In form the cavities made by the trogons 
are of several types. Those made in decaying 
wood by Mexican, Collared and Black-throated 
Trogons are open niches, which leave much of 
the incubating bird visible from the front. Those 
carved into wood by White-tailed Trogons are 
well-enclosed chambers with an upwardly di- 
rected entrance-tube, like that of the Massena 
Trogon. The Quetzal’s hole is a deep, roughly 
cylindrical cavity with a round doorway at the 
top, like a big woodpecker’s nest. The well- 
enclosed chambers of the Gartered Trogon are 
made in hives still occupied by the wasps when 
the birds claim them, but most of the winged 
defenders are caught in the air before the birds 
begin to carve out their nest chamber. Doubtless 
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they feast upon the tender larvae and pupae of 
the wasps while engaged in this task. With Gar- 
tered, White-tailed and Citreoline Trogons | 
have watched male and female take turns at the 
work of carving, and doubtless this is the rule in 
the family. Likewise the two partners share the 
work of incubating the two or three eggs, even 
the resplendent male Quetzal sitting in the nest 
for long periods every day. By night, the female 
of all the species studied takes charge of the eggs 
and nestlings. Both parents feed the young, but 
with some families | have known the male to 
take sole charge of them during their last days 
in the nursery. 

Even where trogons seem to be abundant, their 
population is sparse as compared to that of many 
kinds of birds, and their nests are not easily 
found. On the Costa Rican farm where I have 
dwelt for a dozen years, Massena ‘Trogons are not 
uncommon in the woodland, yet I have seen only 
one completed nest. ‘This, my second nest of the 
species, contrasted strongly with that beside the 
mountain torrent in Honduras. Instead of in a 
termitary, it was eight feet up in a massive, 
charred, decaying stump; instead of in the dim 
woodland, it was in the shady pasture behind my 
house, but only twenty yards from the forest's 
edge. But its form was the same as that of my 
first nest in the termitary, a chamber carved deep 
in the soft wood, contrasting sharply with the 
open niches of the Black-throated ‘Trogon that I 
sometimes found in the neighboring forest. ‘The 
nests of a single species of trogon seem to be more 
constant in the shape of the cavity than in the 
material in which they are carved. There were 
three eggs, as in the memorable first nest, and 
they fared no better than that earlier set. Before 
they hatched, some hungry animal tore away the 
wood to enlarge the entrance to the chamber and 
carried them off. After nearly a quarter of a 
century, I have still to see nestlings of the Mas- 


sena ‘Trogon, 

Screntiric NAMEs oF Spectres MENTIONED, 
IN THE OrpDER oF THEIR OccuRRENCE 
Royal Flycatcher — Onychorhynchus mexicanus 

Massena Trogon — Trogon massena 
Quetzal — Pharomachrus mocinno 
Mexican Trogon — Trogon mexicanus 
Collared Trogon — Trogon collaris 
Black-throated Trogon — Trogon rufus 
White-tailed Trogon — Trogon strigilatus 
Gartered Trogon — Trogon violaceus 
Citreoline Trogon — Trogon citreolus 
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Huasteca Canyon is as wild to- 
day as it was a hundred years 
ago when Lieut. Couch was col- 


lecting platyfish in the area. 
Photos by the Author 


N 1853, just a hundred years ago, the Mexi- 
can War had been over only a few years 
and Lieut. D. J. Couch obtained an appoint- 
ment that took him back, in peaceful pursuits, 
to the country where he had distinguished him- 
self by bravery in battle. The beauty and strange- 
ness of northern Mexico had fascinated him, and 
after getting a leave of absence from the Army 
he induced the new Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington to send him back as a ‘collector of 
zoological specimens. Lieut. Couch was not the 
first nor the last man to talk some institution into 
paying him for doing what he ardently wanted 
to do anyway. 
It happened that he had won his military dis- 


tinction in a skirmish at Buenavista, a village not 


In the Footsteps 
of 
Lieutenant Couch 


By MYRON GORDON 


far from Monterrey, and it was perhaps natural 
that he should collect intensively in that area 
which he knew intimately. In any event, there 
he came upon a small, nondescript fish that, ex- 
cept for him, might well have gone unnoticed 
for many more years, since it appears (now, at 
least) to be restricted to a geographically minute 
range in the river that flows from the Huasteca 


‘Canyon at Santa Catarina to Monterrey, a dis- 


tance of only ten miles. 

Lieut. Couch pickled a number of these un- 
prepossessing fish and they, among many others, 
were duly forwarded to the Smithsonian, where 
the great Charles Girard just as routinely studied 
them. Girard was the ichthyologist directed by 
the Government to describe the fishes along the 
new international boundary between the United 
States and Mexico, a labor that resulted in the 
first authoritative ichthyological treatise on the 
region. The fish from Monterrey turned out to 
be previously undescribed, so Girard — as is fre- 
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quently done — named it after the man who sent 
it to him. Thus today it is known as Xiphophorus 
couchianus (Girard), the most northern and 
least known of the platyfish and — most impor- 
tantly to us —a most valuable tool in the Aqua- 
rium Genetics Laboratory’s study of melanomas, 
or black cancers. 

Forty-nine years passed before any more speci- 
mens followed Lieut. Couch’s. Dr. Seth E. 
Meek, another active field ichthyologist, caught 
and preserved some specimens in 1902 and then 
there were no more until I made my first collect- 
ing trip to Mexico in 1930. At that time I was 
seeking live fishes for the Cornell University Fish 
Genetics Laboratory and I shipped back the first 
live specimens ever brought out of Mexico. That 
stock was lost in 1937, but two years later I re- 
turned to the same region and caught another 
supply, this time for the New York Aquarium. 

That 1939 stock is now, in 1953, in its fif- 


teenth generation at the Zoological Society’s Ge- 
netics Laboratory housed in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. It would be good to 
report that it seems likely to go on for another 
fifteen generations, but the fact is that the colony 
is dying out. One of these days it will be neces- 
sary to return to Monterrey and replenish the 
stock, for when the Monterrey Platyfish is mated 
with the Common Platy, their hybrid offspring 
have proved singularly prone to the development 
of melanomas — showing that heredity plays an 
important part in this disease. We hope through 
the study of these tumors to advance our knowl- 
edge of the underlying causes of cancerous mela- 
nomas, for man is subject to an almost identical 
malignant and devastating malady. 

In 1930 I had no way of knowing quite how 
important Lieut. Couch’s platyfish was to be in 
the genetical studies then under way, although it 
was a safe guess that it would be a useful living 


tool and naturally I wanted very much to collect 
it alive. That I was able to do so just then was 
the merest chance. 

For six days I had been fishing for the Mon- 
terrey Platyfish in the rivers of northeastern 
Mexico but with no success at all. Nothing re- 
sembling couchianus came out of innumerable 
seine hauls, and on the seventh day I thought 
I might change my luck by taking a day off 
and seining the underground pools of the Caves 
of Garcia a few miles north of the village of Santa 
Catarina. 

My luck certainly did not change immediately, 
for the pools were just as unrewarding as the 
rivers had been and we turned up not a single 
cave-dwelling organism. In mid-afternoon we 
started back over the dusty road to Monterrey. 

Then our Mexican guide came up with a sug- 
gestion. There might be sardinas — small fishes 
— in the mountain brooks of the Huasteca Can- 
yon not far away. “And besides, Sefor, if you 
do not find the fish you are looking for, you will, 
I promise, see some grand mountain scenery.” 

Scenery palls when one’s whole energies are 
bent on catching an elusive fish, but we had not 
previously seined the stream within the Huasteca 
Canyon and no brook could safely be disdained. 


We turned toward the distant mountains and 


- followed an ox-cart road that twisted through the 


canyon floor in hairpin detours around gigantic 
spiny nopal cactus and limestone outcroppings. 


backwater of the brook — for 


was scarcely more than that in 
e dry season — seemed fo be 
e platyfish’s ancestral home. 


The scenery was indeed grand, for violent forces 
had upended the layers of rock to form an almost 
perfect example of what geologists call an anti- 
syncline; rock cones reached upwards hundreds 
of feet above the valley and dwarfed the river, 
the vegetation and the people. 

The “river” — for it is called the Rio Santa 
Catarina — was at this season hardly anything 
to boast about. In some spots it was ten feet 
wide; in most places an agile man could leap 
across its rubbly bed. Still, one could imagine 
what it was like in the rainy season, for its banks 


were strewn with man-sized boulders and with | 


ponderous trunks of jungle trees, crushed or worn 
to glassy smoothness by the water. 

One quiet backwater of the brook looked prom- 
ising and I unwound our minnow seine with its 
quarter-inch mesh and we made a few trial hauls. 
On the fourth dip we brought up Xiphophorus 
couchianus. I had never seen a living specimen 
of the fish, but I knew it could not be anything 
else — an inch-long creature, brown-black above 
and white below, not too unlike the stiff and 
faded specimens in museum jars and certainly 
recognizably different from the other platyfish 
with which I was familiar. 

While this backwater did not appear to be 
teeming with platyfish, we had proved that the 
fish existed in that particular stretch of the river. 
I looked around for a better fishing hole and 
found it in a wide, shallow, spring pool a few 
yards away. It was choked with Chara, a lime- 
encrusted algal plant, and water sifted slowly 
through the filaments of the plant and ran down 
into the river. Such a pool would be an ideal 
breeding place for platyfish and we tried a seine 
haul there. 

We had, it seemed, struck the ancestral home 
of all the Xiphophorus couchianus in the neigh- 
borhood. They were swarming in that pool by 
the thousands. In one seine haul we collected 
more Monterrey Platyfish than all the museums 
in the world contained up to then. In twenty 
minutes we captured five hundred specimens 
without causing any observable thinning of the 
platyfish population darting through the weedy 
jungle. 

How these little fish have managed to persist — 
for a known period of a hundred years, and prob- 
ably for hundreds of thousands of years previ- 
ously —in the path of floods that yearly scour 
the entire valley floor, I do not exactly know. It 
may be that the tough and tenacious bed of 
aquatic weeds protects them when the rains come 
and the torrents roar through the canyon. 

Nine years later, in 1939, I went back to that 
same pool and repeated the first experience of 
hauling the Monterrey Platyfish out by the hun- 
dreds. As I said, soon I shall have to make a 
third visit to replenish a stock that has declined 
in captivity. I confidently expect that there will 
be plenty of platyfish at the same old stand in the 


Huasteca Canyon. 
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A pair of young Pigmy Hipp 
potamuses has just been add 
to the collection and is now 
exhibition in the Elephant Hou. 


Wapiti calves are usually born 
in the spring, buf to our sur- 
prise this healthy youngster ar- 
rived in a snowstorm on Nov. 6. 


Phoebe, about 18 months old, is 
the new companion of Peter the 
2nd. The baby Hippopotamuses 
are now in the Elephant House. 


Snowy Owls are beginning to go 
south from the Arctic. This one 
was captured aboard a ship some 
300 miles out of Newfoundland. 


FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
AND 
PROGRESS IN CONSERVATION 


By SAMUEL H. ORDWAY, JR. 


N A RECENT nation-wide broadcast, Fair- 

field Osborn was asked whether his con- 

tinuing analyses of the limits of the 
earth do not make him pessimistic. He answered 
“No.” 

“Truly,” he asserted, “I continue to be a con- 
firmed optimist.” And he is. 

Although Mr. Osborn deals with facts which 
in their aggregate are frightening, because they 
show the uncertainty of man’s destiny, the 
Zoological Society's President is also in a unique 
position to see the progress of human under- 
standing and our steadily mounting human effort 
to reduce waste and misuse of our resources, 
and to overcome obstacles to the security of all 
forms of life in this troubled world. Later in 
this article we will look at some of the hopeful 
indicators which support Mr. Osborn’s optimism; 
they should give him a particular kind of satis- 
faction, because his own efforts have been a 
substantial force and inspiration toward such 
progress. 

But first we may review the evolution of Mr. 
Osborn’s own thinking, and the extraordinary 
growth of the movement of which he is a leader. 
The New York Zoological Society has long been 
concerned with advancing the conservation of 
wildlife. Madison Grant, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
(senior) and William T. Hornaday, in their 
writings and in their espousal of the preservation 
of habitat and protection of threatened species, 
pioneered in this field. The Trustees of the 
Society established a Conservation Committce 
and provided for special study and effort to 
increase awareness of the need for conservation. 
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In “The Pacific World” series, which Mr. 
Osborn edited in the early ’Forties, his interest 
in the flora and fauna of regions invaded ever 
more rapidly by man is apparent in every volume. 
It was through study of the problems of wildlife 
that he came soon to recognize the full signifi- 
cance of the inter-relationship and inter-depend- 
ence of all natural resources. 

It follows naturally that concern for the con- 
servation of wildlife becomes concern for the 
conservation of all living resources. The Trustees 
of the Society approved the President’s extended 
historical studies of human pressures on the 
earth’s resources which led to the publication 
of “Our Plundered Planet” in 1948. At approxi- 
mately the same time the Trustees authorized 
Mr. Osborn to organize the Conservation Foun- 
dation for concentrated research and educational 
activity to offset the destructive trend so clearly 
pictured in “Our Plundered Planet.” 

At that time there was limited awareness 
among national and international leaders of the 
importance and immediacy of the problem posed 
by the rapid increase of the world’s population 
and the constant decline in the resource base. 
This relationship Mr. Osborn now calls “the 
eternal equation” and it is widely recognized as 
the major problem of our time. The increasing 
demand for resources is a basic cause of unrest 
in the world today; it is the hidden weapon of 
dictators and those who would be dictators, as 
it is the hidden strength of Communism itself. 
Until that pressure is relieved we shall not be 
able to eliminate the danger of recurrent war. 

In 1948 the importance of using research ap- 


propriations to increase productivity was little 
understood by the people of the nation or their 
appropriating agents in the government. Ap- 
propriations were infinitesimal. They are still 
small compared with national need but their 
importance is much more widely recognized. 

At that time, too, there was much less recog- 
nition than today of the importance of conser- 
vation education in the schools and universities 
of the United States, and the public awareness 
programs of private organizations were quite 
limited. Now most schools in the country in- 
clude teaching of resource facts and needs at 
some point in the curriculum, and the quantity 
and quality of conservation teaching is growing 
everywhere. In our universities, Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation Departments for under- 
graduate and graduate study have been estab- 
lished across the nation from New England to 


Mr. Osborn’s book, ‘‘The Limits 
of the Earth,’”’ was published by 
Little, Brown & Co. on Oct. 27. 


Those who have followed Mr. 
Osborn’s efforts know of his leadership in es- 


California. 


tablishing the pioneer department at Yale and 
his help in initiating graduate study at Harvard 
of obstacles to conservation practice on the land. 
Less well known in the East is the outstanding 
progress made at such places as Michigan, the 
University of Colorado and in California and 
Oregon. This trend may be still in its infancy, 
and certainly much more needs to be done, but 
the trend has been established and the progress 
in only five years is certainly justification for 
optimism. 

At the time “Our Plundered Planet” was 
published in 1948, Mr. Osborn wrote: 

The tide of the earth’s population is rising, the 
reservoir of the earth’s living resources is falling. ... The 
inter-dependence of all the elements in the creative 


machinery of nature points clearly to the fact that any 
program devised to meet the situation calls for a supreme 


coordinated nation-wide effort. Many conditions are 
involved — social, financial, political, as well as physical. 
Such a program still is awaiting formulation. 

The “conservation climate” of public opinion 
has been improving steadily. Since the above 
words were written the President of the United 
States has appointed two major commissions to 
examine into the situation of vital natural re- 
sources and to recommend major national policy 
— the President's Water Policy Commission and 
the President's Materials Policy Commission. 
The reports of these two Commissions are mile- 
stones in national history which make possible 
coordinated nation-wide effort. On the social 
front, research is under way to ascertain the most 
practical methods of winning acceptance by all 
groups and classes of people of the conservation 
ethic and to accomplish action to transmute tech- 
nical knowledge into productivity on the land. 
Research related to the productivity of individ- 
ual resources is mounting also. For example, 
substantial federal funds for fish and wildlife 
research have been made available to state 
conservation agencies under recent laws. 

Great Foundations are more and more stress- 
ing the importance of the eternal equation. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, which has done so much 
to improve public health and to prolong life 
throughout the world, is devoting ever more of 
its grants to agricultural effort. The Ford Foun- 
dation has sponsored the creation of Resources 
for the Future, a fund to advance research and 
education in conservation. Both the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers have created new com- 
mittees on natural resources and conservation. 
So has the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


From small beginnings the movement is strength- 


ening on all fronts; cause for optimism, but is 
it enough? 

In “The Limits of the Earth” Mr, Osborn has 
not only marshalled the historical record and 
current facts about the resources of the over- 
populated and undeveloped regions of the world, 
but he has come to grips with the essential prob- 
lem of the “eternal equation” — resources in 
relation to man. He writes: 

We are under the power of a timeless principle, 
exerting its influence relentlessly on a global scale. This 


principle is closely related to the law of supply and 
demand. It finds expression in a simple ratio ica 
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the numerator can be defined as “resources of the earth” 
and the denominator as “numbers of people.” The nu- 
merator is relatively fixed and only partially subject to 
control by man. The denominator is subject to sub- 
stantial change and is largely, if not entirely, subject 
to control by man. If we are blind to this law, or 
delude ourselves into minimizing its power, of one 
thing we can be assured —the human race will enter 
into days of increasing trouble, conflict and darkness. 

It is people who are injuring animal and vege- 
table life by constantly consuming more than 
the earth can produce. 

The problem of population control has always 
been controversial. Yet it is real. Mr. Osborn 
shows that in the 19th century, in the short span 
of four generations or a hundred years, the 
world’s population almost doubled; and since 
1900 another 800,000,000 have been added to 
the world. All the progress that we have made — 
in reduction of present misuse of resources, elimi- 
nation of waste, finding of substitutes and in- 
creasing productivity —has not kept up with 
the increasing demand of this onrush of people 
seeking ever-higher levels of living. All the 
progress that we can foresee will not be enough. 
Mankind has got to find some way to keep the 
denominator down if the quality of living is 
to be maintained. 

At the end of “The Limits of the Earth,” 
without fanfare or threats, Mr. Osborn very 
rationally leads his readers to this final question: 
“Is the purpose of our civilization really to see 
how much the earth and the human spirt can 
sustain?” He answers: “The goal of humani- 
tarianism is not the quantity but the quality 
of living.” 

On the basis of past progress, there seems to 
be every hope that the rational development of 
this thought can and will obtain international 
acceptance and effective action in the years ahead. 

Mr. Osborn continues to be a fighting optimist. 
First impelled by a love of wildlife and study 
of the basic needs of wildlife conservation, he 
has progressed to clear recognition that the main- 
tenance and improvement of the natural en- 
vironment is not enough, that we must also 
face up to the problem of the pressure of numbers 
of people reacting upon the environment. There 
lies the danger to the quality of all life. His 
leadership confirms today the fact that the ability 
to be optimistic in the face of danger is the very 


breath of hope. 


In a Florida 


Under this ledge a dozen young 
Alligators of last year’s hatch 
were hiding. Dr. Oliver and Dr. 
Kazimiroff easily captured them. 


Alligator Nursery By JAMES A. OLIVER 


ILLIAM Bartram, the illustrious natu- 

ralist, following the footsteps of his 

equally famous father, John Bartram, 
and studying the interesting wildlife of Florida 
and Georgia, details the results of his studies and 
his exciting experiences in the well-known narra- 
tive, “Travels in Georgia and Florida, 1773-74.” 
Alligators occurred in large numbers and in large 
sizes at the time of Bartram’s travels. ‘They also 
were bold and ferocious, to judge from some of 
his harrowing experiences with them. 


Bartram’s account is one of the earliest reports 
available on the Alligator’s life history. In one 
place he says: 

The Alegator when full grown are gener- 
ally from 16 to 22 feet in length & the bigest 
part of their Body, commonly biger than a 30 
Gall. Cask. They lay two or 300 Eggs in litt [l]e 
mounts in fens & Marshes which they form of 
mud & rotten weeds & leaves, which I suppose 
fermenting by the heat of the sun becomes 
warm enough to hatch their eggs. when the 
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Young first appear in shallow water not far 
from the old nest they are about 12 or 13 
Inches long, they are perfectly shaped, plated 
all over, ofa beautifull colour. pied all over 
bright yellow & brown. not much unlike the 
colour of the Rattle Snake, they are then very 
active & illnatured[,] opening wide their 
mouth & snap*[,] making a noise & barking 
like a little dogs & switch their tail to their 
mouth, they keep together in schooles the first 
year in the same place[.] The Old one either 
Male or female lies near|,| secreted in the 
sedge or Weeds to guard & protect the 
Young[,] who is very watchfull & furious. 
Thus I have indeavoured to give a description 
of the horrid & destructive Alegator [. | 
Alligators are no longer so abundant nor so ag- 
gressive as Bartram found them. The demands 
for Alligator hides and the sale of the young in 
the pet trade have had a marked effect on the 
once vast population of ’gators in the southeast- 
ern United States. Thanks to the protection of 
the present conservation laws, however, the Alli- 
gators are making a strong comeback and again 
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Two hundred feet from the wallow pool and the det 
of the female Alligator was the mound on the floo 
of the forest that was used year after year as a nest 


becoming a fairly common feature of our south- 
ern waters. 

Bartram’s observations on the reproductive hab- 
its of Alligators are of special interest because 
reptiles are notably lacking in parental care. Yet 
his description indicates a fairly high degree of 
parental care for both eggs and young. Was 
Bartram romanticizing the facts, was he merely 
repeating the beliefs of the natives, or is the 
Alligator really a model of maternal propriety 
among the reptiles? 

There is no doubt that Bartram was greatly 
impressed with the size and ferocity of the Alli- 
gator, and this probably led to some exaggerations 
in his reports on this animal. However, in recent 
years observers have had an opportunity to study 
the habits of Alligators in more detail and more 
critically than did Bartram, and the reports of 
B. Dowler, F. W. True, S. F. Clarke, Albert M. 
Reese, E. A. Mcllhenny, Ross Allen and others 


have revealed many details of the behavior of the 
female Alligator during the breeding period. 
Their studies have confirmed and augmented the 
basic facts of Bartram’s early account, although 
a few minor details required modification. We 
now know that the mother Alligator is virtually 
unique among living reptiles in the protective 
care she gives to her eggs and young. 

Her post-mating reproductive behavior is 
strenuous. From the middle of May to the mid- 


dle of July she builds her nest on a dry bank not 
far from water. The nest is made of vegetable 
matter, such as rushes, reeds, leaves, leaf litter, 
sticks and roots, which she scrapes into a mound 
two or three feet high and four to eight feet in 
diameter at the base. After the nest is built, the 
Alligator digs a hole in the top of the mound and 
lays from 15 to 88 eggs. She then covers the eggs 
and packs down the top of the nest by crawling 
back and forth over it. She may or may not wet 
down the nest at this time. After the eggs have 
been deposited and covered the female remains 
to protect them from hungry raccoons, skunks, 
opossums and hogs. Usually she remains in a den 


hole near the edge of the water adjacent to the 
nest. 

The eggs hatch in about 64 days, with the young 
gators measuring eight to nine inches in length, 
apparently breaking through the shell by means 
of the hard, horny caruncle on the tips of their 
snouts. Although they can get out of the egg 
shells by themselves, the newly-hatched young 
may be unable to get free of the nest, especially if 
the mother has packed the top down tightly. 


Somewhere deep in the flat cave under this ledge of 
coral the female was probably lurking while pic- 
tures were made. A Ranger kept a sharp eye on if. 


Their grunting at the time of hatching attracts 
the guardian mother, who bites or scoops off the 
top of the nest, allowing the young to crawl out. 
She leads them to water and protectively shep- 
herds them through the first year of their lives. 

This is a very brief summary of the known 
behavior of the mother Alligator. Because of 
these unusual habits we were interested in get- 
ting motion pictures of nests and young for our 
“Living Reptile” series of films, and our trip to 
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Florida last May was made partly with Alligator 
nesting in mind. We had been in correspondence 
with Dr. Joseph C. Moore, Biologist of the Ever- 
glades National Park, and he asked Park Ranger 
Erwin Winte to locate some active nests for us 
prior to our arrival. Ranger Winte, a born 
woodsman, a keen naturalist and an ardent her- 
petologists, knew several ’gator nests, but he was 
not sure that we would find eggs so early in the 
laying season. 

On May 25 the Zoological Society’s photo- 
graphic party followed Ranger Winte through a 
thick Florida hammock — a woods consisting pri- 
marily of broadleaved evergreen trees. ‘This 
trackless tangle of palmetto, sawgrass, wild grape 
vines, custard apple and acacia gave way to an 
old slough that was virtually dry because of the 
severe drought. Nevertheless, at the eastern edge 
of the slough there remained a tiny black pool 
some ten feet in diameter and about two feet 
deep in the center. This was a “wallow pool” 
and it harbored young ‘gators from last year’s 
hatch. 

During dry periods when the water begins to 
recede, bull Alligators and independent young- 
sters usually move to larger or more permanent 
bodies of water, but the guardian females clear 
out wallow pools in which they remain with 


their youngest broods. In the process of excavat-— 
ing such a pool the snout may be used as a scoop 
and the powerful tail is threshed back and forth 
to create a strong current that washes away 
loose mud. In such a deepened pool water will 
usually remain throughout the dry spell. Fish 
and other aquatic life remain in these pools and 
are utilized as food by the baby gators. As we 
approached the well-shaded wallow pool we 
could see four babies at the edge of a coral ledge 
that bordered one side. Winte made a high- 
pitched, grunting sound several times and so 
accurate was his imitation that the little ‘gators 
responded with squeaking grunts and started to 
move toward him. Becoming suspicious, they 
soon stopped short and then disappeared under 
the ledge. Winte lay down on the coral rocks 
and, reaching under the ledge, extracted two 
young gators about 16 inches long. Dr. Theo- 
dore Kazimiroff and I then tried the same stunt, 
with the result that in about five minutes we had 
removed ten young ‘gators from under the ledge. 
We turned them loose again so that Staff Photog- 
rapher Sam Dunton could get good action pic- 


All that remains of the Alliga- 
tor Swamp during the dry season 
is this poo! 10 ft. in diameter. 


tures of them as they cavorted about in the pool. 

When we first caught the little fellows they 
erunted loudly and continued to do so most of 
the time we were around the pool. During the 
whole process Winte was careful to keep a 
watchful eye in the direction of another ledge 
of coral some twenty feet away —the female's 
den. Its opening was nearly six feet across and 
about two feet high, and in depth it extended 
more than ten feet. The floor was covered with 
a thick layer of leaves. We could not see the 
female, but Winte thought that he heard her 
once. He felt sure she was in the den by the 
signs around the opening when we first arrived, 
but he believed that our talking kept her inside 
despite the grunting of her young, which would 
normally have brought her out. Later in the day 
we saw two of the young near the mouth of this 
den. During a normally wet period the den 
would be at the edge of the water, whereas it 


A sight that is seldom seen — an 
Alligator, a female, poised in 
the entrance to her den and all 
ready to repel closer approach. 


was now quite dry and at least a hundred feet 
from the remaining water in the main slough. 
Winte showed us a second wallow pool that 
had been used in past years by this same female. 
It was approximately fifty feet west of the first 
pool, was slightly larger and had a den opening 
in the water at its south end. ‘There was no sign 
of any ’gators in or around this pool when we 
visited it. Winte told us of a third and larger 
wallow on the other side of the slough. He said 
that this pool contained two sizes of young, some 
two and others three feet in length. He consid- 
ered these to be two and three years old, respec- 
tively. This is an interesting situation because 
it is thought that the young usually leave the 
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wallow at the beginning of the second year, when 
rains raise the water level again. Winte doubts 
that this is always the case. 

After we photographed the young in the wal- 
low pool and the entrance to the female’s den, 
the Ranger led us south along the slough to the 
nest about two hundred feet away. It was a 
prominent object on the hammock floor, a mound 
of decaying leaf litter about seven feet in diam- 
eter and nearly two feet in height. It was in a 
well-shaded location and was overgrown with 
Virginia Creeper, indicating that the female had 
not yet laid this year. Females frequently use 
the same nest year after year, merely building 
up the old mound a little higher, and Winte 
knew that the same female had used this nest 
for the past two years. The nest and surrounding 
ground showed abundant Alligator droppings, a 
sign that she had spent considerable time around 
the nest. 

I dug into the top of the nest to be sure that 
there were no eggs and to get a temperature 
reading within the mound. The temperature of 
the air in the shade outside was 90° F whereas 
that within the nest was 95° F. These large 
mounds of decaying vegetation provide an excel- 
lent incubator that keeps the eggs at a fairly 
constant high temperature. Mcllhenny made a 
series of temperature readings on a nest in 
Louisiana throughout the incubation period. His 
data provide an interesting quantitative indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of such a nest. The daily 
variation in the air temperature was between 5 
and 22° F, with an average variation of 15° F, 
whereas within the nest the variation was only 2 
to 8° F, with an average variation of 3° F. The 
temperature within the nest averaged 5° F above 
the maximum air temperature and showed an ay- 
erage of 12° Fabove the minimum air temperature. 

In the afternoon Ranger Winte took us to the 
fire tower in his section of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park. From the high tower, 90 feet above 
the ground, we got a wonderful view of the typi- 
cal glades country — a vast expanse of grass with 
scattered islands of cypress hammocks. During 
the wet part of the year the Everglades is literally 
a sea of grass and transportation through most 
areas is only by air boat or “glades buggy.” Now 
it was parched, dry, savannah-like — a tinder box 
under the anxious eyes of the fire wardens. The 
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fire tower is surrounded by a protective moat 
approximately 100 yards square, and when the 
water level drops in this area there is still a good 
depth in the moat. Alligators congregate here 
at such times. From the tower we counted six- 
teen Alligators; some were large reptiles, nine or 
ten feet in length. We had hoped to observe the 
courtship activity of these ‘gators, since they had 
been breeding for more than a week before our 
visit, but on this occasion they were content 
merely to bask quietly in the warm sunlight. 

The next day we stopped to photograph sev- 
eral Alligators in a large slough near the entrance 
to the National Park. One female had a den 
and wallow area beside the trail. She had been 
known to nest near this den the past three years, 
but had not laid any eggs yet this year. We visited 
her three or four times during our trip. She 
usually was lying in the water, away from her 
den near the nest area. Once when I climbed off 
the trail and moved toward her nest site, she 
started swimming in toward me. On a later 
visit Mr. Dunton made some excellent pictures 
of her in the den with only her head exposed. In 
this position she could maintain an alert vigil 
with a minimum amount of exposure. With 
the large number of potential predators on the 
eggs and young, there would be a tremendous 
loss of reproductive stock were it not for the 
protective care of the Alligator mother. Even 
with this prolonged maternal care it is virtually 
impossible for the brood to come through without 
some losses due to predation. Her care greatly 
increases the probability that some of the brood 
will survive. 

In the Everglades National Park, Superin- 
tendent Dan Beard maintains a rigid policy of 
protection for all animal life. Thus the animals 
within these boundaries can live, flourish and 
die relatively free from human disturbance. As a 
result of this protection, the Alligator is one of 
the many larger animals that is becoming numer- 
ous again. This is attested by the large numbers 
of ‘gators that we saw in the short time we were 
in the Park. They are really making an excellent 
recovery, but it is doubtful that they will ever 
again be as abundant as Bartram reported them 
in his day. Even so, in some parts of the Ever- 
glades it is already necessary to put up highway 
signs: “Caution — Alligator Crossing.” 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Increased Distribution for 
Conservation Films 


Royalty receipts by the Foundation and So- 
ciety from sales and rentals of Conservation Films 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., for the 
last six months have exceeded those received in 
any similar period since 1949 when distribution 
commenced. It is gratifying to know that educa- 
tional and public use of these films continues to 
increase despite reduced school budgets. EBF 
recently reported that more than three million 
school children are now studying the message of 
these films each year. 


Radio Discussion 
President Farfiield Osborn recently appeared 


on a number of radio programs around the time 
of the publication of his book, “The Limits of the 
Earth,” to discuss the book and the implications 
of his thesis. 


Wildlife in Motion Pictures 


In connection with the production of the new 
series of short educational films by the Founda- 
tion, educational advisers have confirmed the 
Foundation’s view that the use of pictures of live 
animals in educational films dealing with such 
technical subjects as soil use, water control and 
timber cutting practices, increases student in- 
terest and participation in discussions. The new 
films will include such animal pictures, even 
though each is designed to concentrate on a single 
conservation lesson. 


Water Shortages 


In an introduction, President Osborn has pre- 
pared a challenging opening statement on water 
shortages for Cecil Ellis’s research report, “Fresh 
Water from the Ocean,” which will set forth the 
findings of his recent study for the Foundation. 
Since the Ellis report shows that no method of 


conversion now known can supply fresh water 
in quantity for industrial, agricultural and do- 
mestic use at a cost which is economical by today’s 
standards, Mr. Osborn emphasizes measures 
which can and should be taken now to conserve 
and re-use fresh water supplies and reduce pollu- 
tion and waste. ‘he 1953 drought re-emphasizes 
the importance of this subject. 


Soil Conservation Service Cut 


Conservation organizations throughout the na- 
tion are up in arms over Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s recent decision to close the regional 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and to 
increase the responsibility of the State Extension 
Service. The Conservation Foundation, which 
seeks to maintain an objective, non-political ap- 
proach, has not taken an official position in this 
highly political controversy. However, it is the 
view of staff members who have had personal 
experience with both the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice’s technicians and the Extension Service's 
county agents, that the former have rendered 
more effective service in actually helping farmers 
to apply conservation practices on the land. ‘The 
regional offices have supplied valuable, integrated 
service to watersheds across state lines. 


Jamaica Project 


Robert Snider, Director of Research, and Dr. 
Kingsley Davis, Sociologist of Columbia Univer- 
sity, left by air for Jamaica during the fall to 
organize the Foundation’s research project to be 
conducted there this winter, under a special grant 
for population studies. The object of the study is 
to obtain statistical data on reproduction rates 
among different strata of society, and the reasons 
behind various population trends in Jamaica, and 
to compare these with data recently obtained in 
Puerto Rico. Dr. Joseph Stykos will be in charge 
of the field work once the project is organized. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Jennie May Have Set Record 
for Tiger Longevity 


Extremes of age which some wild animals at- 
tain in captivity are generally considered to be 
greater than those they would normally attain in 
the wild. The reasons are sufficiently obvious: 
in modern zoological gardens food is plentiful and 
regular, disease can be treated and there is an 
absence of predators. 

For Tigers, the span of life would seem to be 
about twenty years. Unless there is some better 
record of which we have not heard, a Bengal 
Tigress named Jennie, for many years in our col- 
lection, has established the mark with 19 years, 
6 months and 24 days in captivity and a pre-zoo 
existence of about 12 months. 

Jennie came to us on April 11, 1934, and her 
accession card bears the notation “Under 2 years.” 
We can now be somewhat more definite about 
her age, for General Curator Emeritus Crandall 
has reason to recall her arrival. In 1934 he was 
Curator of Birds. Mammal purchases were out- 
side his usual activities, but it was on his recom- 
mendation that Jennie was bought. She was 
placed in the care of a new and inexperienced 
keeper, and when he noticed that her canine 
teeth were barely showing at the gum line, he 
was heard to comment that the Bird Department 
had bought a Tiger whose teeth had been worn 
down or broken off. Actually the canines were 
just pushing through, and they went on to de- 
velop normally. 

Having bred and reared so many Tigers in 
these later years, we know pretty definitely that 
second canines appear at 11 to 12 months. 

Jennie, therefore, was about 12 months old 
when she came to us. On December 13, 1948, 
she was given to the Staten Island Zoo, and on 
November 4 of this year her health was such that 
she had to be destroyed. 
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Jennie’s only other claim to fame is that she 
was the mother of Dacca, Rajpur, Raniganj and 
Ranee, all four now in our collection, thanks to 
hand-rearing by Mrs. Helen Martini. Jennie was 
not a good Tiger mother herself, but Dacca has 
been exceptionally good and has so far had 21 
cubs and has successfully reared 19 since her own 
birth in 1944. — W. BrincEs 


Plenty of Snakes Are Awaiting 
Reptile House Re-opening 


Recent reptile arrivals include a rather spec- 
tacular assortment of snakes and five unusual 
frogs. Four large King Cobras—the largest 
measuring more than fourteen feet in length — 
were received from Bangkok, Thailand. From 
Durban, South Africa, came an interesting group 
of cobras and our first Black Mamba in more 
than a decade, a sleek seven-foot individual. The 
cobras included two large Yellow or Cape Cobras, 
two Egyptian Cobras, and two spitting Ringhals. 
Also in this shipment were two specimens of 
the highly venomous, rear-fanged Boomslangs. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Beebe’s friend, Mr. 
James Gibson of Trinidad, B.W.I., we received 
a handsome 7-8 foot Bushmaster and a small 
Fer-de-lance. With the addition of all of the 
snakes to our growing collection we now have 
one of the best assortments of snakes that we 
have had in years —all awaiting the re-opening 
of our Reptile House early in the spring of the 
coming year. 

The unusual frogs are specimens of the rare 
Surinam Toad. These were brought to us from 
Dutch Guiana by Charles Cordier. This toad is 
specialized for life in warm, muddy water. It has ~ 
an unusual form for a frog and the female is of 
special interest because she carries the developing 
eggs and young in separate pits on her back. 
These are the first of this species that we have 
had since 1942. — J. A. OLIveR 


ZOOLOGICAL PARK MISCELLANY 


Another winter of field work is starting for the 
Department of Tropical Research. Dr. William 
Beebe, Miss Jocelyn Crane and Miss Rosemary 
Kenedy sailed on November 13 for Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1., to resume their work 
at our station at Simla. Henry Fleming left at 
the end of the month by air. . . . Summer-opera- 
tion-only activities have been closed for the 
winter. The Farm-in-the-Zoo and the Casting 
Pool closed on November 1, Question House 
on November 8 and the Children’s Zoo on 
November 15. The Farm reports the extraordi- 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA. By Robert Cushman Murphy 
and Dean Amadon. Illus. by 221 photographs in color and 43 in 
black and white, by Eliot Porter, Hal Harrison, Allan and Helen 
Cruickshank and others. 240 pp. Pub. by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1953. Price $12.50. 


In this ambitious volume, the knowledge of two of 
America’s leading ornithologists and the skill of more 
than thirty nature photographers have combined in a 
production that will have great popular appeal. The 
text is essentially informal and anecdotal in treatment 
yet provides adequate and authentic coverage of most 
of the land birds of this country. An introductory sec- 
tion of seventeen pages surveys the general history of 
the study of birds, including their place in art. On the 
latter subject there is a wealth of delightfully arguable 
statements which cannot be considered here. It must be 
said, however, that while many of the color photographs 
are superb in both execution and reproduction, a purple 
Bald Eagle, a blue Oven-bird and a muddy Chukar — 
to name only three — offer but feeble support to the 
authors’ claim that color photography is the outstanding 
medium for bird delineation. Until photographer, en- 
graver and printer can achieve more perfect accord, 
agreement on the point must remain in abeyance. — 


L.S.C. 


Our new Hippopotamus stall and 
pool in the Elephant House. The 
bars have been lowered at left, 
removed entirely from the pool. 


narily high attendance of 79,107 visitors, second 
only to 1943 when 88,858 persons visited it dur- 
ing a season that ran eight weeks longer than this 
year. . . . Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s 
Geneticist, addressed the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Detroit Institute of Cancer Research. He 
spoke on hereditary influences that may lead to 
cancer development, particularly melanomas in 
fishes. . . . The Voice of America, the Govern- 
ment broadcasting service, has made recordings 
in the Zoological Park for broadcast in Hindu- 
stani and German. ... Dr. William Beebe was the 
recipient in November of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Medal for Distinguished Service. — W. BripcEs 


WAYS OF MAMMALS. By Clifford B. Moore. Pp. viii + 
273. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1953. Price $3.50. 

In this sprightly volume, Mr. Moore recounts a great 
number of superstitions, legends and erroneous beliefs 
concerning mammals, extending from antiquity to the 
present day. In each case, rational explanations, as far 
as they are known, are given, so that the book is not 
only entertaining but a source for sound and authentic 
information. An excellent list of cited literature, a bib- 
liography and an index complete the usefulness of the 


work. — L:S.C. 


PHEASANT BREEDING AND CARE. By Jean Delacour. 42 
illustrations in black and white from photographs and drawings. 
Pp. xiv + 98. All-Pets Books, Inc., Fond-du-Lac, Wis. $3.00. 

Charles F. Denley’s “Ornamental Pheasants, Their 
Breeding and Care,” long out of print, has been edited 
and amended by Captain Delacour, so that it now be- 
comes an authentic and useful practical handbook of 
pheasant culture. Included are a Prief guide to the var- 
ious groups of pheasants, with directions for housing and 
feeding breeding stock, incubation and rearing. Pheas- 
ant diseases have been covered by Dr. Erwin L. Jung- 
herr and Mr. W. F. Grimmer is credited for assistance 
in the section on the propagation of game pheasants. 
Altogether a great deal of sound information in con- 


densed form. — L.S.C. 
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BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS. By Len Howard. Foreword by 
Julian Huxley, introduction by Roger Tory Peterson. Illustrated 
by 32 photographs in black and white by Eric Hosking. Pp. 219. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City. Price $4.00. 

“Bird Cottage,” the author’s Sussex home, is a rendez- 
vous for the local birds, which use it much as though it 
were their own. In terms of unique intimacy, Miss 


Howard has been able to record their behavior in great 
detail, with notes on more than fifty resident British 
species. As Julian Huxley suggests in his introduction, 
behaviorists will be unable to accept many of Miss 
Howard’s interpretations. Factually, however, the book 
outlines an approach of great promise which few, un- 
fortunately, will be able to follow. — L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between September 1 and October 31, 1953) 


Contributing 

W.C. Arkeil 

J. L. Bradley 

Ernest B. Dane, Jr. 
John W. Gregory 
Jaime Llavallol 
Edward K. Newton 
Dr. Samuel Schecter 
Saul Waldman 


Annual 


Miss Patricia Batlan 
Martin Birnbaum 
Edward E. Booher 
Col. Edward F. Brown 
Miss Florence E. Day 
Henderson Emanuel 
Paul D. Germond 
Mrs. John Hoffmann 
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Turtle, 154 


K 


Kazimiroff, Theodore, 100, 181 

Kenyon, Edward Barber, grave of, 
155, 156 

Krome, Mrs. W. J., 104 


L 


“Limits of the Earth,” 179 
Limulus polyphemus, 79-83 
Lion, habits of, 119-121, 123 
“Little Women,” new Chimpanzees, 
90, 91 
Loggerhead, nesting, 98-103 
Longevity, Hippopotamus, 61 
Okapi, 61 
Tiger, 188 
tortoise, 76-78 
Lowes, Gillian, at Farm-in-the-Zoo, 
111-113 


M 


Macrochelys temmincki, presented 
to Zoo, 31 
Mambo, baby Gorilla, 48-50 
Maral, 40 
Martini, Helen and Fred, with baby 
Gorilla, 48, 49 
Mrs. Helen, 152 
Maxwell, Everglades Ranger, 104 
Mayer, Fred Shaw, bird collector, 
134 
McClung, Robert M., “Deer: Those 
Adaptable Animals,” 34 
“No Baby Platypus,” 162 
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“Outlook for a Baby Platypus,” 
146 
Megarhynchus pitangua, 89 
Megascolides australis, 108 
Melhado, Julian, summer behavior 
work, 159 
Monkey, Angola Colobus, and baby, 
63 


Mantled Howler, 152 
Red-backed Saki, 153 
Uele Colobus, and baby, 63 
White-headed Saki, 153 
Moore, Joseph C., Everglades 
Biologist, 99, 184 
Moose, 38 
Muntjac, Reeves’, 42 
Myiochanes cinereus, 89 
Myiozetetes similis, 89 


N 


Nesting behavior, 84 


Nightingale-Thrush, Orange-billed, 
89 


Nigrelli, Ross F., at meetings, 158 


oO 
Okapi, longevity of, 61 
Oliver, James A., in Florida, 98, 100 
snakebite booklet praised, 93 
“Timeless Tuatara,” 2 
“Oldest Inhabitant of the Zoo,” 76 
“Young Billy Johnson’s Old Box 
Turtle,” 154 
“In a Florida Alligator Nursery,” 
181 
Onychorynchus mexicanus, 172 
Opsanus tau, habitat of, 73, 74 
Ordway, Samuel H., Jr., “Fairfield 
Osborn and Progress in Conser- 
vation,” I78 
Osborn, Barry, manager at Nondugl, 
134 
Osborn, Fairfield: 
editorial, “An Ocean of 
Opportunity,” 1 
“The Seeing Eye,” 33 
“The Weather and the Zoo,” 65 
“Gems from New Guinea,” 97 
“The Ethereal Trumpeter,” 129 
“The New Aquarium,” 161 
“Limits of the Earth,” 178 
Owl, New Guinea Barn, 139 
Snowy, 177 


E 


Panda, Lesser, 62, Cover No. 2 
Paradisaea apoda salvadorii, 139 
minor finschi, 139 
rudolphi margaritae, 139, 142 
Parotia carolae chrysenia, 139, 141 
Pewee, Ash-colored Wood, 89 
Pharomachrus mocinno, 172 
Pheucticus ludovicianus, 89 
Pigeons, homing ability of, 9, 12, 13 
Pitta erythrogaster macklotii, 139 
Pitta, Macklot, 139 
Platyfish, Monterrey, 173, 174 


192 


Platypus, Duck-billed, Cover No. 6, 
146, 150 
apparently nesting, 127 
breeding attempts abandoned, 95 
breeding possibilities, 146 
digging for “nest,” 162-166 
eats Giant Earthworms, 105 
“Till,” 148, 150 
Platypusary, 147 
Point Four Program, Society’s, 62 
Pristella, albino, 53 


Psilorhinus mexicanus, 89 


Q 
Quaranta, John V., summer 
behavior work, 159 
Quetzal, 172 
Quinn, Keeper, and Gorilla, 50 


R 
Ramphocelus dimidiatus, 89 
passerinii costaricensis, 89 
Reindeer, 38 
Reptile House, moving animals out, 
94 
redesigned, 61 
snakes awaiting re-opening, 188 
Reynolds, Samuel, 155 
Rogers, John, 155 
Roosevelt, Theodore, tortoise 
presented by, 76 
Rosenberg, Ira, photographs by, 
154-156 
Ss 
Saki Monkey, Red-backed, 153 
White-headed, 153 
Saltator albicollis, 89 
Saltator, Streaked, 89 
Sambar, Indian, 42 
Scott, George, and Wombat, 126 
bringing Birds of Paradise, 93 
hunting Birds of Paradise, 133 
“Round Trip to New Guinea,” 
131 
Seagull, homing ability of, 10 
Simla, animal life at, 109 
observations at, 45 
Skutch, Alexander F., “How the 
Male Bird Discovers the Nest- 
lings,” 84 
“The Elusive Massena Trogon,” 
167 
Smith, Dr. Hugh M., on Siamese 
Fighting Fish, 114 
Snake, Common Brown, 58 
King Brown, 57 
Mulga, 57 
Seateuia , 62 
Taipan, milking, 56 
Rasechie booklet, praised, 93 
Sparrow, Orange-billed, 89 
Sphenodon, 2, 3, 5-7 
Swallow, Barn, 87 
Swordtail, albino, 55 


: T 
Taggart, Fred, 77 
Taipan, “milking,” 56 


Tanager, Crimson-backed, 89 
Golden-masked, 89 
Song, 89 
Tangara nigro-cincta, 89 
Tapir, Mountain, new, 158 
Tapirus roulini, 158 
Tee-Van, John, European tour, 158 
“Our Heads and Horns Collec- 
tion,” 62 
Testudo denticulata, oldest animal 
in Zoo, 76, 77 
Tiger, Jennie, longevity of, 188 
Tiger cubs, expected, 95 
Tityra, Band-tailed, 89 
Tityra semifasciata, 89 
Toad, Surinam, received, 189 
Toadfish, habitat of, 73, 74 
Tortoise, longevity of, 76-78 
South American, oldest animal in 
Zoo, 76, 77 
Troglodytes musculus, 89 
Trogon, Black-throated, 172 
Citreoline, 172 
Collared, 172 
Gartered, 172 
Massena, 167-169, 171 
Mexican, 172 
White-tailed, 172 
Trogon citreolus, 172 
collaris, 172 
massena, 167, 171 
mexicanus, 172 
rufus, 172 
strigilatus, 172 
violaceus, 172 
Trout, albino Lake, 52 
Tuatara, 2, 3, 5-7 
Turtle, Alligator Snapping, 
presented, 31 
Box, oldest specimen, 155 
Loggerhead, nesting, 98-103 
Tyto tenebricosa arfaki, 139 


Vv 
Vireo flavoviridis, 89 
Vireo, Yellow-green, 89 
Vision, color, in insects, 47 
Voice of America, recording in Park, 
189 
Voice, of Toadfish, 75 


W 
Walrus, “Herbert,” death of, 62 
weighing of, 19, 20 
Wapiti, 39 
behavior study of, 66-69, 71 
Warbler, Buff-rumped, 89 
Pink-headed, 89 
Ward, John E. “Pop,” visit to, 131 
Winte, Ernest, Everglades Ranger, 
104, 184 
Wren, Neotropic House, 89 


x 
Xiphophorus couchianus, 174 


Z 
Zebra, Grevy and foal, 151 
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2,9. For ANYBODY 
EC isa 


Who gets a gift membership in 
the New York 
Zoological Society— 


Y 
bs and this present lasts all year 


HERE’S WHAT THEY ENJOY: 


Membership Card, for free admission on pay days 

Book of gate tickets, for distribution to friends 

20 per cent. discount on all publications of the Society 

Subscription to ANIMAL KincpoM, the Society's illustrated bi-monthly magazine 
Behind-the-Scenes tours of the Zoo, by appointment 

Passes to ‘pay’ events at the Zoo 

Previews of important new animal collections and exhibits 

Members’ Night, the annual meeting of the Society, in mid-winter 

Garden Party, each spring at the Zoological Park 

Members’ Lounge and Reading Room, in the Administration Building 


Annual Membership $15 *Contributing Membership $25 
*Life Membership $300 ; 


USE THE RETURN POSTCARD IN THIS ISSUE FOR REPLY 


MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
New York Zoological Society 
30 East 40th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


* Tax deductible, we understand. 


